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Pot 1s 
fleeing 
the city 
for the 
suburbs 


Entrepreneurs are 
drawn to Lancaster for 
its cheap land and 
proximity to the L.A. 
cannabis market. 


By GEOFFREY MOHAN 


LANCASTER, Calif. — 
All that’s left ofthe onions at 
the Wheeler Farms shed 
here is the smell. The only 
crop around it is the field of 
discarded shopping bags 
flagged to the thorns of 
desert weeds. 

For cannabis power cou- 
ple Lisa and Bob Selan, 
though, this drive-by plot of 
high desert in suburban An- 
telope Valley could be a 
cornerstone of Los Angeles’ 
medical marijuana market, 
which is days from expand- 
ing to include any adult 
who wants to take off the 
edge. 

The Selans, whose clients 
include the largest cannabis 
dispensary organization in 
Los Angeles, hope to convert 
more than 45 acres of land 
into cannabis campuses, 
akin to movie studio lots, 
where pot entrepreneurs 
large and small can grow 
cannabis and convert it into 
medical products. 

If all of the couple’s plans 
work out, they could be offer- 
ing more than a million 
square feet at the Lancaster 
onion plant, the surround- 
ing land, and a second prop- 
erty they hope to purchase 
near Fox Field airport. 

Already, legacy medical 
marijuana businesses look- 
ing to expand into the recre- 
ational, or adult-use, market 
have snapped up all of the 
54,000 square feet in the on- 
ion plant’s refrigerated cold 
storage, amid worries that 
they won't be able to keep up 
with supply pressure caused 
by the expanding market. 

“They are coming in 
pretty much from all over, 
but primarily from Los An- 
geles,” Bob Selan said. “Very 
few people have enough 
space to even grow enough 
for their shop.” 

Like housing, malls, auto 
dealerships and big-box 
stores, cannabis is fleeing 
the city and taking the first 
exit where land is cheap, 
rules are reasonable and 
markets are still within 
reach. 

[See Marijuana, A8] 
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Sue Grafton, 
bestselling 
author, dies 


The Santa Barbara 
mystery writer 
created the Kinsey 
Millhone private 
detective novels. She 
was 77. CALIFORNIA, Bi 


“‘We’re going 
to die in here!’ 


A New York fire kills 
12. It was caused by 
a child playing with 
a stove. NATION, A6 


Weather 
Afternoon haze. 
L.A. Basin: 75/53. B6 
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MEL MELCON Los Angeles Times 


TRAFFIC rushes past an apartment complex alongside the 110 Freeway in downtown Los Angeles. 


Bad air can travel far 


Exposure to freeway pollution doesn’t depend only 
on the distance from traffic, but other factors as well 


By Tony BARBOZA 


If anyone knows where to 
find refuge from air pollution 
near Los Angeles freeways, 
it’s Suzanne Paulson. 

The UCLA atmospheric 
chemistry professor has 
spent years studying how in- 
visible plumes of dirty air 
from car- and truck-choked 
roadways spread into sur- 
rounding neighborhoods — 
increasing residents’ risk of 
cancer, asthma, heart dis- 
ease and other illnesses. 

So when she bought a 
home in the Sunset Park 
neighborhood of Santa 
Monica in 2007, she made 
sure it was on a quiet street 
far from the 10 Freeway — 
well beyond the 500-foot 
zone where California air 
quality regulators say it’s 
unhealthful to put homes, 
schools and day cares. 

But it wasn’t far enough. 

In the late night and early 
morning, it turns out, traffic 
pollution drifts much far- 
ther than during the day, 
and can extend more thana 
mile downwind from the 
freeway. 

That discovery, made by 
Paulson and her colleagues, 
is one example of new re- 
search revealing how much 
your exposure to harmful 
levels of vehicle pollution is 


Rick LOOMIS Los Angeles Times 
AMELIA Mueller-Williams, a PhD student, displays 
a finger full of soot she removed from the windowsill 
of her apartment, which is close to the 405 Freeway. 


Pollution drift 


Freeway pollution can travel farther at night and in the 
early morning than during the day. Here’s one example: 
Night and early morning Daytime 


About 650 feet 
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About 4,920 feet 
Sources: UCLA, California Air Resources Board, Mapzen, OpenStreetMap 
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affected by your specific sur- 
roundings. It’s not only your 
distance from traffic, but 
other details such as wind 
patterns, freeway design, 
the time of day and the types 
of cars, trucks and buildings 
around you that determine 
the risk. 

“We’re learning that the 
pollution you breathe comes 
down to where you are, when 
you’re there and what the 
traffic is like,” Paulson said. 

Such findings are 
prompting new advice from 
air quality officials and sci- 
entists on steps you can take 
to protect yourself. 

Southern California is ex- 
periencing a surge in home 
construction near freeways 
that is pushing more people 
into high-pollution zones. 
But just because state and 
local officials are allowing 
new housing there doesn’t 
mean it is safe, health ex- 
perts say. 

When choosing a home, 
school or day care, aim for lo- 
cations as far from the free- 
way as possible. 

Avoid sites within 500 feet 
— where California air qual- 
ity regulators warn against 
building — or even 1,000 feet. 
That’s where traffic pollu- 
tion is generally highest, 
along with rates of asthma, 
cancer, heart attacks, 

[See Air, A10] 
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L.A. 
killings 
down 
from 


2016 


Homicides decline 
6%, but robberies, 
aggravated assaults, 
property crimes are 
up, 2017 figures show. 


By CINDY CHANG 


Homicides and gun vi- 
olence were down in Los An- 
gelesin 2017, a payoff of build- 
ing closer ties between po- 
lice and communities and 
increased efforts to remove 
firearms from the streets, of- 
ficials said. 

The 6% decline in 
homicides was a reversal 
from the increases of the 
previous two years. There 
were 271 homicides through 
Dec. 16, compared with 289 
last year. The number of 
shooting victims was also 
down, by 11% from 2016. 

Angelenos are far less 
likely to be murdered than in 
the 1990s, when homicides 
peaked at 1,094 in a single 
year. 

But there were other, 
more ominous trends in the 
year-end tally of crime in the 
city. Despite the drop in ho- 
micides, violent crime was 
up for the fourth year in a 
row, fueled by a 6% increase 
in robberies and a 5% spike 
in aggravated assaults. 
Property crime also ticked 
higher for the third year ina 
row— up 1% over last year. 

Overall, violent crime 
was up 4% over 2016 and 16% 
over 2015. 

The Los Angeles Police 
Department did not make 
an official available to dis- 
cuss the crime trends. A 
spokeswoman said no one 
could speak on the topic un- 
til a news conference in late 
January. 

In a written statement, 
LAPD Chief Charlie Beck 
said the drop in gun violence 
was due in part to “data- 
driven community-focused 
strategies, expanding com- 
munity trust, and relentless 
follow-up.” 

Beck did not address the 
increases in other types of 
crime. 

Mayor Eric Garcetti, ina 
statement, said, “I thank 
Chief Beck and the LAPD for 
their continued work to 
make Los Angeles the safest 
city in America.” 

Kevin Orange, a West- 

[See Crime, A7] 


By SHASHANK BENGALI 


BARNALI, India — Anita 
Chauhan crouched over a 
flame in the semi-darkness, 
flipping rotis by the pale yel- 
low light of a kerosene lamp. 
Smoke filled the shed and 
wafted into the cool, moonlit 
forest. 

Chauhan hated the lamp. 
The fuel was expensive, and 
adjusting the glass singed 
her hands. Combined with 
the burning wood, the risk of 
fire was great. But her hus- 


band, Ganpath Singh 
Chauhan, didn’t like her 
cooking in the dark. 


“What if insects crawl 
into our food?” he worried. 

After dinner she sat at 
the foot of the bed holding 
their 2-year-old daughter. 
Ganpath Singh studied a 
day-old newspaper by the 
cold white beam of a flash- 
light, charged with the fam- 
ily’s weak solar battery. 

They fell asleep early, as 
farmers do in these rugged 


POWERING INDIA 


Bringing light to villagers in the dark 


Over a quarter-billion people stand to get electricity in a mammoth new effort 


VIVEK SINGH For The Times 


ANITA CHAUHAN cooks dinner on a wood stove, lit by a kerosene lamp. Her 
family debated which appliances to purchase once their home got electricity. 


hills in northern India. But 
as Chauhan closed her eyes, 
she felt a glimmer of excite- 
ment. 

The next day, they would 
get electricity. 

Seventy years after inde- 
pendence, India is racing to 
connect thousands of vil- 
lages to power grids for the 
first time, a mammoth 
undertaking that aims to 
reach more than a quarter of 
a billion people who lack 
electricity and accelerate 
the country’s rise into the 
ranks of the world’s great 
economies. 

The rural electrification 
drive also seeks to solve one 
of India’s most vexing con- 
tradictions: A country 
known for producing arma- 
das of engineers and high- 
tech hubs that serve For- 
tune 500 companies still in- 
cludes a vast hinterland 
where children study by 
flickering lamps, women 
hike long distances to collect 
firewood and men send their 

[See India, A4] 


